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each individual piababslnee of civilization, and tend the most 
should be permitted to certainly to produce misery and want ; whilst 
exercise his industry in such a manner as he | on the contrary, a return to the Christian rule of 
may deem most productive of advantage to doing unto others as we would that they 
| himself—provided he does not thereby in- should do unto us, would restore true free- 
\fringe upon the same equal privilege his dom, true comfort, and true equality amongst 
neighbour, or refuse to contribute his share to mankind. In every sense, and in reference 
PHILADELPHIA. ithe public burthens, or claim the right to do|to every kind of truth, it m: iy be emphatically 
fos 7. ad some act in contravention of morality or good | said, “ he is a freeman whom the truth makes 
| orde re In the exercise of this great privilege, | free, and all are slaves besides. 
leach individual is advane ing the most cer-| Interference with the operations of the ge- 
|tainly both his own and the public good. If/ neral laws of Providence, whether it appears 
|he invents a machine which abridges his own| in the more violent form of machine break- 
We have shown that the use of machines | labour or renders it more productive, he effects | ing, or agrarianism, or whether it assumes the 
in the production of several of the nec essaries |a public saving to the same extent; he adds! milder aspect of “corn laws” and similar le- 
of life augments their quantity, reduces their|to the capital of the community in which he | gislative devices, to turn the current of human 
price, and diffuses them throughout the differ- | lives. The bees practise upon this principle ;|industry into circumscribed and unprofitable 
ent ranks of civilized society, increasing at|they learn to accumulate something beyond! channels, proceeds from the same root, and is 
the same time the number of labourers pro-|w hat is ne cessary for the supply of their pre-| indefensible except upon the same false prin- 
The old honey in the hive is|ciples. The tendency of all its operations is 
ductiveness of their labour. The same pro- | their capital, and every addition made to it by|to make mankind less prosperous and happy. 
cess of reasoning and illustration will demon-|each individual bee, is an increase of the|As our limits forbid us to do more than 
strate, that every other species of industry to|common capital. In the application of the|merely to suggest subjects for thought and 
which machinery has been applied, has been | power of capital, Divine Providence has fur-|hints for more extended reflection, we must 
in like manner extended and made more pro-|nished man with the means of counteracting! return from these general propositions to the 
ductive. The use of the cotton gin incleansing|the inconveniences which arise to individu- — of the nature and operation of capital. 
the raw material, and the prodigious improve- | als from the displacement of those who are} Capital being the accumulation of the fruits 
ments of the machinery employed in its ma-|temporarily deprive «d of employment, by the of former industry, those nations which con- 
nufacture, have increased the quantity, and)introduction of improved machinery. This|sume immediate ly all they produce, with- 
reduced the price of cotton fabrics, so as to| argument may be stated, so as to show thatin|out leaving a store for future production, 
put them within the means of purchase of!a civilized community erery man employs|have no capital. They are poor and wretch- 
every individual in all communities, that|capital,and that mere labour is not efficient\ed, living as we say of individuals “ from 
have any pretensions to civilization. The|without the aid of capital; and this doc-|hand to mouth.” “ The 
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LABOUR SAVING MACHINERY. 


(Continued from page 296. Vol. [V. 


accumulation of 


chapter of the “ Working Man’s Companion,” 


devoted to this subject, is worthy of peculiar|cut up by the roots many of the most per- 


attention, but its length forbids quotation. 


|trine being established, we are enabled to capital is one of the greatest means of mul- 


nicious fallacies of those 


tiplying the power of man. United with the 


radicals and level-| power of exchange—that is, the power of giv- 
In the manufacture of silk-stockings, pins, | le rs, who affirm that labour alone is the source ing capital for labour, and the produc e of 
needles, nails, buttons, glass, and a ‘host of|of wealth and the cause of production—that capital and labour for other produce, it con- 
other things in common use, the introduction | the accumulation of capital is the source of stitutes in a great degree the superiority of 
of machinery has been followed with its usual | ith e evils to which the poor are subject—that that portion of our spec ies, who employ it 
good effects, viz :—cheap production, abun- the operatives alone are useful members of) over those who do not.” “ The use of capi- 
dant supply, and increased employment of|society—and finally that a forcible distribution tal consists in its advance. Th goes before all 
the poor, for proof of which we must again | of property should be frequently resorted to,| operations of labour and trade. It is the 
refer to the work under review. jin order to equalize the we alth of society.| power that sets labour and trade in motion ; 
Amoagst civilized people the contrivances|The tendency of all truth, religious, moral, just as the power of the wind or water, or 
to save labour are not limite d merely to those | land political, is to peace, order, and conser-| steam, gives movement to wheels and pistons.’ 
things which pass under the general name|vation. A sound economy allows liberty,|So intimately connected is labour with capi- 
of machines, nor is their employment confin-| but it abhors licentiousness; it permits the) tal, that every man that works employs some 
ed to such processes as are designated by the | free exercise of human industry, but it pro-| species of eapit: il. The knowledge of busi- 
general term manufactures. a the producer in the possession and en-| ness which enables him to work, is the capi- 
In our varied domestic economy we are|joyment of the fruits of his labour—it rec og-|tal he must have acquired before he could 
contingally resorting to labour saving devi ices. | nises the right to produce, as a gift from the| attempt to call himself an efficient workman. 
Cooking apparatus, washing machines, bells,|Giver of all good, and a free peaceable indivi-| He that begins to work at the commencement 
&c. belong to this class. Waiving, however, | dual exercise of this right as a prosecution of| of the week, and receives his wages at the 
the further examination of details into which|the general plan of a gracious Provide nee, | end, has been supported in the interim by the 
our limits will not permit us to enter, let us| who designs all his creatures to possess tem-| advance of capital. If the food he consumed 
briefly consider the moral effect of that sound] poral as well as spiritual comforts and con- | during the week, was bought by his own mo- 
economy which directs the use of labour sav-|solations. Anenlightened Christian economy | ney, he advanced his own vapital; if he ob- 
ing machinery. Christianity, in teaching the| teaches, that war, slavery, crime, and evil) tained jt on trust, he was maintained by the 
sublime doctrine “ of doing unto others as legislation, retard most powerfully the ad-|advanted capital of some other person. 
we would that they should do unto us,” pro-| vance of nations in the comforts and conve-}| Every farmer must have capital in land, in 
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stock, in tools, &c. and must make advances| commnuit or by the savings which they them-| the steam engines and the ships, it would be 
in payment for labour before the industry of} selves have made in a time of prosperity ; 

the agricultural operatives can be productive.| before enlarging upon,this matter, however,| world.” 

Of course the labourer is as muc " interested | let us take into view some preliminary reason- “If they could get coals for nothing, they 
in the preservation and increase of this capi-|ing, whic h we extract from the work under| would have more produce to exchange for 
tal as he is in the continued fertility of the | review. ‘Those who have taken a supe rfi-| money to wpe nd upon other things, and the 
soil; and he is also, for the same reason, in-|cial view of the question of machinery, say,|comforts therefore of every one of us would 
tere iis -d in employing those improved modes that whenever there is a greater demand than! be increased. This increase of comfort, some 


of agriculture, which tend to augment the ca-| the existing means can supply, every new dis-| of you may 


better for them and better for the rest of the 





say, is a question that more affects 
pital of his employer; for whatever retards} covery in mec hanics is a benefit to society, ithe rich than it affects us. This again is a mis- 


the acquisition of capital diminishes the me ans| because it gives the means of satisfying the| take. The whole tendency of the lmprovements 
for the productive employment of labour. | xisting wants. They add, that on the con-| of the last four hundred years, has not only been 
The same reasoning applies to manufac turing) trary, wherever the things produced are suffi-| to lift the meanest of you, in regard to a great 
labour and capital, and most eminently to the le lent for the consumers, the discovery is a) many comforts, far above the condition of the 
capital employe <1 in commerce, “ whic he ircu-/| Cc alamity, because it does not add to the en-| rich four hundred years ago, but absolute ly to 
lates through the world in a thousand forms,| joyment of the consumers, it only gives them] place you in many things upon a level with 
but all comes back in produce to the country|a better market, which better market is| the rich of your own day. You are surround- 
which sends it out. Nations that have no ac-| bought at the price of the existence of the|ed, as we have c onstantly shown you, through- 
cumulated stock, that is, no capital, have no, producers.’’; “ All such reasoning is false in|out this book, with an infinite number of 
commerce,” and the enjoyment of nothing! principle and unsupported by experience.|comforts and conveniences which had no ex- 
which is not the produce of their own land.| There isno such thing, nor if machines went|istence two or three centuries ago, and those 
But in order to accumulate capital or enjoy on improving for five hundred years, at the| comforts and conveniences are not only used 
its advantages, it is necessary that its possess- rate they have done for the last ce ntury, could! by a few, but are within the reach of almost 
ors should be secured from the depredations there be any such thing asa limit to the wants|all men. Every day is adding something to 
of othermen. In despotic countries, such as of the consumers. your comfort—your houses are better built— 
Turkey, where property is seized upon by the! “ The great mass of facts which we have| your clothes are cheaper, you have au infinite 
government, people are afraid to avow them-| brought together in this book must have} number of domestic utensils, whose use even 
selves rich ; they prefer hiding their property,| shown you, that the cheaper an article of ne-) was unknown to your ancestors—you can 
and living not on the profits of capital, but upon|cessity becomes, the more it is used; that! travel cheaply from place to place, and not 
its diminution. There is not suflicient secu-| when the most pressing wants are supplied,!only travel at less expense, but travel ten 
rity to authorise the outlay of capital in agri-|and supplied amply by cheapness, the con-| times quicker than the richest man could 
cultural or other enterprize, which requires|sumer has money to lay out upon new wants,| travel two hundred years ago. 
time to produce its returns. So it is in Ire-| and when these are supplied cheaply, he has} “ Above all, you are not only advancing 
land, and other countries where the lawless others to be supplied. It must be borne in| steadily to the same level in point of many 
violence of a mob renders the investment of, mind, that the first great object of all the new} ‘comforts with the rich, but you are gaining 
capital hazardous and uncertain. Who will, improvements is to confer a benefit upon the! that knowledge which was formerly their ex- 
build farm houses, mills, or manufactories?) consumers, by making commodities cheap andj clusive possession. Keep fast hold of that 
Who will raise stock, employ machinery, or) plentiful. The working man stands in the| last and best power, and you will learn what 
import foreign goods, to exchange for domes- double character of producer and consumer,| your true individual interest is in every situa- 
tic commodities, if fire and havock await his and the question of cheapness of production! tion in which you can be placed, and you will 
property! And if agrarian laws were in fa-|is a much more important one to be decided) learn now that it is useless in any way to 
shion, who would accumulate property to have in his favour as a consumer, than the question! struggle against that progress of society w hose 
it divided with others, who never contributed of dearness of production to be decided in his! tendencies are to make all of us more com- 
to its production? Industry would be para- favour as a producer. Every man tries to get, fortable, more instructed, more iaeiis, and 
lized, for it would be deprived of its spring. as much as he can for his own labour, and to| therefore more happy.” ‘ We have endea- 
Accumulation would cease, for all motive for, pay as little as he can for the labour of othe rs. | voured, to show throughout this book, that 
exertion beyond that requisite for the supply “Ifa mechanic succeeding in stopping the) the one great result of machinery, and of every 


of the present hour would be taken away— machine used in his own trade, by any strange | improvement in art, is, to lessen the cost of 
civilization would end, and barbarism again deviation from the natural course of things,| production; to increase the benefit to the 
exercise its sway over the earth. were to get higher wages for a timé, he him-|consumer. But it is a most happy arrange- 


The proposition here asserted is thus laid self would be the most injured by the exten-|ment of the social state, as we have also 
down in the work under review. “If any act,sion of the principle. When he found his|shown you all along, that cheap production 
be committed by which capital is either de-| loaf cost him two shillings instead of one—j gives encreased imployment. 
stroyed or placed in danger, there is an in-| when he was obliged to go to the river with| ‘The same class of false reasoners, who con- 
security in the employment, and that there-| his bucket for his supply of water—when his] sider that the wants of society are limited, 
fore capital is first withdrawn from that|coal cost a guinea a bushel, instead of eight-|cry out, it is better to have a population of 
employment which is most dangerous, and,een pence; when he was told by the hosier|men than of steam engines. That might be 
secondly from the country altogether, if alljthat his worsted stockings were advanced|true if the steam engines did put out the men ; 
its employments become equally dangerous.” from 1s. 6d. to 5s. a pair; when in fact, the| but inasmuch as they increase the productions 
Let us consider another important benefit to| price of every article that he used, should be| by which men are maintained, they increase 
be derived from capital, a benefit which it) double, treble, and in nine cases out of te n| ‘the men. What has increased the population 
yields more especially to the poor than to the} put beyond the possibility of attainment; what,|of England nearly ten fold during the last 
rich, viz :—the means of subsistence, whilst! we ask, would be the use to him of his advance| 500 years, but the improvement of Qae arts 
present profitable employment is not within|in wages? Let us never forget that it is not! of life, which has enabled more men to live 
the reach of the operative. | for the employment of labourers, but for the} within the land! There is no truth so clear, 

The evil of the introduction of a new ma-| benefit of consumers, that labour is employed | that as the productions of industry multiply, 
chine, is the displacement which it occasions at all. The steam engines are not working} the means of acquiring those productions 
of those who were engaged in producing by | in the coal pits of Northumberland, and the} multiply also. The productions which are 
hand what the machine is designed to make ships sailing from the Tyne to the Thames,| created by one producer, furnish the means 

—and these individuals must be supported to give employment to colliers and_ sailors, | of purchasing the productions created by 
until they can find new e mployment, either by| but to make coals che ‘ap in London. If the | anothe r producer, and in consequence of this 
the accumulated wealth or capital of the whole | people of London could have coals without|double production, the necessities of both 
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one and the other are better supplied. The}the loftiest icy pinnacles, whence, having 
multiplication of produce multiplies the con-| fixed his eye on a delicious morsel, he darts 


sumers of produce. | dow non the possessor, which, whether fulmar, 


‘There are probably upon the average, no| snow-bird, or kittiwake, must instantly resign 
more hats made in the year than there are} the coveted prize. Happily for these races 
heads to wear them; but as there are fifteen! the burgomaster species Is very small in num- 
millions of heads of the British subjects of king| ber, compared to the multitudes over whom 
- illiam IV. and there were only five millions! he tyrannizes. 

’ British subjects of queen Anne, it is self} The genus anas, comprehending the swan, 
ae that the hat makers have three times} the goose, and the duck, large, 
as much work as they had a century and a! often beautiful birds, 
quarter What has given them ee the northern seas and waters. Like the 
times as much work? ‘The trebling of the! rest of the anseres, they have all webbed feet. 
popuntion. And what has trebled the popul: a-| consisting of branching toes connected by 
tion! 


useful, and 


traverse in vast fliehts 
ago. 


a 
The trebling the produce—the treb ling| membrane, which enable them to move with 
the means of maintaining that population.” | equal facility in the water as on land. The 

—— }swan, with its stately 


plumage, 
| . } 
ANIMAL AND VEGETAPLE LIFE POLAR} chiefly the inland seas and lakes, 
REGIONS. 


| has been 
Concluded from page 412, Vol. 4 


frequents 
ot which it 
called the peaceful monarch. The 


} goose, a less 


IN THE 


elegant but more useful 
The fulmar, or petrel (procellaria glacia-| migrates in vast 
lis), is the close attendant of the whale-ships| breed on the 
in every their Termed| affords a valuable supply of food to all the | 
emphatically the bird of storm, it faces the! northern settlements. ‘The Hudson’s Bay| 
northern tempest when raving with its ut-| Company salt three or four thousand annually 
most fury, and seats itself on the agitated crest| for winter. The 
of the mountain-wave as calmly as if resting| of their 
on the surface of an untroubled lake! It fol-| moon. Migration during the rigorous season, 
lows with one uniform object,—that of snatch- h-| resorted to even by quadrupeds, becomes the 

a 

m 

| 


Specs) | 
numbers every spring to| 
aretic shores and islands, and 


stage of progress. 


Indians celebrate the month 
arrival under the title of the 


coose- 


ing and feasting on portions of blubber. s|still more natural 
soon as a whale is fastened to the side of creation. 
ship, and begins to be cut 
muster takes place, 
thousand, 


resource of the feathered 
Even in September, the flocks of 
up, an immense} geese, winging their way to the southward, 
sometimes exceeding a! supplied a warning to ¢ 
all stationed in the rear, watching| 
for the fragments which are wafted to lee- | 
ward. The peculiar chuckling noise by which| than the goose, and endures still severer cold. 
they express their eager expectation, the vo-| Great flocks of that species called the eider 
racity with which they seize on the fat, andj arrive in spring on the most northern shores 
the huge morsels which the y swallow,—the| of Greenland. All the birds that fly over the 
envy shown to those who have obtained the| frozen seas are provided by nature witha rich 
largest of these delicate morsels, and ofte " and ample plumage, anda lining of soft down 
the violent measures taken to wrest it from) beneath; and the pe ople of thesegcountries 
them,—afford to the sailors curious and amus-| find the skins of birds, with the feathers in-| 
ing spectacles. The surface of the sea is} side, to be one of their most comfortable ar- 
sometimes so covered with them, thata stone] ticles of clothing. But the down of all the 
cannot be thrown without one being struck.| known species of birds is surpassed in fine- 
When an alarm is given, innumerable wings] ness by that of the eider, the delicious soft- 
are instantly in movement, and the birds,| ness of which fits it for the 
striking their feet against the water to aid| A pound of eider-down, 
their flight, cause a loud and thundering plas sh.| Charles Giesecke, 
The petrel, however, does not enjoy alone} sterling. The finest is that which the birds 
this delicious ocean-festival. It is sought with| pluck from their breast to line the interior of 
equal avidity by the various species of the the nest. The Greenlander, watching his time, 
larus or gull—the arctic gull, the kittiwake,| removes this precious lining as soon as it is 
and the snow-bird (larus eburneus), which} completed, whereupon the poor animals form 
last excites admiration by its pure and beau-| a second, destined to share the same fate. 
tiful white ; but the elegance of its taste does! Among other 
not correspond to that of its appearance, fat! which on the 
blubber being its choicest luxury, while it] merous, that an island has been named from 
utters a loud and disagreeable scream. 3ut | the immense flocks with which it is annually 
all these ravening tribes of the northern sky| filled. They produce the 
have a terrible rival in the glaucous gull ( ‘la-| of any water-bird. 
rus glaucus), who equals in rapacity and sur-| (guillemot), whose skin affords a pee uliarly | 
passes them all in power and stre neth. In’! comfortable clothine—the tringa (sandpipe r),| 
consideration of this, the Dutch have invested! —the charadrius ( plover),—the tetrao( grouse 
him with the title of burgomaster ; but that}and ptarmigan), of which a species, mue hy) 
sage magistrate uses, we trust, his power in al valued on account of the delieae y of its flesh, | 
very different manner from his winged repre-| oc cupies the interior of Greenl: ind. All ptar-| 
sentative, who employs it solely in wresting| migans change their colour from mottled gray 


from the weaker species whatever he sees 


lor brown in summer, to pure w hite during the| 
them possess, and esteems desirable. He is} winter months. According to De Reste, the| 
usually hovering high in the air, or se: 


ated on! dark summer covering is shed at the end of 


‘aptain Franklin of the 
winter that was closing in upon him. 
The duck reaches a still higher latitude 





couch of kings. 
according to Sir 


is usually sold for a pound 





arctic birds are the terns, 


American coast are so very nu- 


most delicate eggs 
We may add the colymbus 





autumn, and a new plumage shoots out, which 
is white, till darkened by the warmth of the 
following spring—or, to speak more accu- 
rately, a partial moult takes place in autumn, 
, during which all the coloured feathers are 
thrown out, and their places supplied by white 
while in spring 
plumes are 


ones, most of these white 
st, to make room for others, 
richer and more varied hues 
Captain Parry saw this last change 
£0 On sO rapidly grouse on Mel- 
ville Island, as to be perceptible from day to 
day. 

The re eetable world does not, 
and outer boundary of the 
an important and commanding character as 
the animal. Nature, without departing whol- 
ly from her system and laws, could not clothe 
with verdure and vegetation a soil which for 
nine months of the year is frozen as hard ¢ 
rock, and covered with snow many fe et deep. 
The plants of more genial climates, indeed, 
when inserted eatin the short and bright 
summer, spring up and wear for some time a 
promising appearance ; but the y are all nipt 
by the Still, nature, in the 
northern regions, especially in those approach- 
ing the arctic 


again ea 
adorned by the 
of summer. 
among the 


in this dark 
earth, possess such 


untimely winter. 


zone, does employ resources 
similar to those by which she cherishes ani- 
mal life. The fir, the pine, and 
of these climates, on being pierced, 
not the balmy and fragrant ' Arabia 
and India; but rich, thick, juices, by 
which their interior heat has been preserved, 
and which, in the shape of pitch, 
pentine, valuable purposes of 
commerce. Through the cherishing influ- 
ences of these juies s, the lakes of North Ame- 
rica are bordered with tall dark forests, which 
afford to the 


other trees 
distil, 
gums ot 


coarse 


tar, and tur- 


serve many 


acricultural countries an inex- 


haustible supply of valuable timber. Even 
their gloomy foliage, while the forests of the 
south are every autumn strewing the ground 
with their faded leaves, brave through the 
winter all the fury of the northern tempest. 


Before reaching, however, the 
of the arctic magnificent 
growth decays. Trees that had been the pride 
of the forest dwindle into meagre and stunted 


inclement sky 
boundary, this 


shrubs. Beyond the polar circle, these mo- 
narchs of the wood, if they appear, rise only 
to the height of a few feet, throwing out la- 


teral branches. On Melville peninsula, dwarf- 
willow and the andromeda tetragona almost 


alone afforded to the Esquimanx a scanty sup- 


ply of wood for their arms and utensils. Con- 


siderable quantities of drift-timber are, how- 
ever, frequently found along many of the 
barren shores of the Arctic regions, supposed 
to have floated originally from the mouths of 
the Siberian and other northern rivers. 

The plants which abound most in these 
dreary climates belong to the tribes of mosses 
and fichens, the eryptogamia of Linnzus, the 
acotyledones of Jussieu. The 
tation with which the arctic surface is co- 
lvered thus appears rather as if it were an 
exudation from the rocks than the produce of 
the soil. Yet the moss and lichen, which 
from the prevailing features are not only co- 
piously produced, but possess a nutritious and 
salutary quality, not displayed in more fortu- 


meagre vege- 
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nate regions. One species of lichen (L. ran- 
giferinus) forms, as it were, the main staff of 
life to the Laplander ; it supports the rein- 
deer, and the rein-deer supports him. The 
lichen of Iceland, boiled in soup, or even con- 
verted into bread, is to the natives a substan- 
tial part of their subsistence. Farther north, 
where the depth of the snow, and the continu- 
ance of frost, drive the inhabitants to the 
shore and toanimal food, these vegetables still 
afford support to the deer and to the other 
quadrupeds which they use as food. It is even 
with a peculiar species of moss that they trim 
their lamps. The fungus or mushroom, which 
draws nourishment without the aid of a pro- 
per root, and the filices or ferns, which consist 
only of one spreading leaf, the middle rib of 
which forms all their stalk, while their slen 
der roots spread under the ground—these find 
the means of existence even in Greenland. 
The order alga, and especially its genus 


fucus, comprehending nearly all the variety 


of marine botany, grows in vast abundance on 
the northern shores. These rude plants, 
which have little or no distinetion of stem, 
root, or leaves, and whose fructification 1s 
often included within the substance of the 
frond, cover the Greenland coast with sub 
marine meadows. The conferva, too, with 
their numerous filaments, spring up in pro- 
fusion. 

A few plants, not belonging to this imper- 
fect order of vegetation, embellish, during 
the short summer gleam, the northern fields. 
Under the bright influence of the sun at this 
season, indeed, some of the most beautiful 
among the floral tribe expand their petals. 
The ranunculus and anemone display thei 
rich and varied tints; several species of saxt- 
frage put forth their flowers; and the yellow 


poppy has even a gaudy appearance—so that 
the genus papaver, which enriches the plains 
of Indostan is among th | to expire un 


ist 
der the snows of the Pole. The nobler fruits 
do not ripen under this ungenial sky; yet 
shrubs producing delicious berries appear on 
the borders, at least, of the arctic zone in 
matchless profusion. The northern Indians 
consider the fruit of a bush called the aronia 
ovalis as the most delicious food; beside 
which they have the strawberry, raspberry, r 
wortleberry, and various others. 


i 
i 
i 


: Several of 
these are covered beneath the first snows of 
winter, which are supposed to mellow them, 
and which, when dissolved by spring, show 
the berries still hanging on the branches, 
while the buds of all the others are bursting: 
the whole producing a delicious impression 
unknown to those who have not witnessed the 
desolation whichimmediately preceded. 
These black climates enjoy a precious boon 
in the plants which act as an antidote to scur- 
vy, and which defy the most severe cold of the 
arctic zone. The cochlearia, a thick tafied 
juicy plant, of extreme fecundity, is empha- 
tically called scurvy grass; and the different 


species of sorrel, especially the rumex digy- England Review. 


voyages, naturally excited the greatest interest|'The dimensions of the mouth are about forty 
both at home and abroad. ‘This singular as-|feet in height by fifty in breadth, decreasing 
pect of a substance, with which we never fail | gradually for the first half mile, till the cavern 
to associate an idea of the purest and most/is no more than ten feet in height and as ma- 
radiant whiteness, has been ascertained to re-|ny in breadth; at which place a partition has 
sult from an assemblage of very minute vege-|been erected, with a door of convenient di- 
table bodies, belonging to the class of cryp- | mensions, for the purpose of protecting the 
togamic plants and the natural order called|lights of visiters. There is at this place a 
alge. lcurrent of air passing inwardly for six months, 

According to Captain Ross, the aretic|and outwardly for the remainder of the year. 
mountains on which he observed the red snow |Sufficiently strong is it, that, were it not for 
are about 600 feet high, and extend eight miles|the door that has been made, it would be im- 
in length. The depth to which the colour|possible to preserve an open light. Itis called 
penetrated has been various!y stated by dif-|the mouth as far as this place, on account of 
bservers. Some found thatit descend-|its being the extent of the influence of day- 
ed many feet beneath the surface, while others | light, which here appears like a small star. 


} 


ferent Oo 


never ascertained that it spread beyond one or | Formerly when the cavern was first discover- 
two inches. ‘There is no reason to supposejed, this part was nearly filled with earth, 
that the colouring matter itself, as well as the| which has been recently manufactured into 


snow, is a meteorological product, although |saltpetre. 





Humboldt certainly mentions a shower of red} * Having prepared ourselves with a suflici- 
hail which fell at Paramo de Guanacos, in|ent quantity of provision, oil and candles, 
s, we took 
tial to the production of this plant, as it is to|our last view of the daylight, and proceeded 


South Ainerica. Moisture is no doubt essen-|and taking two persons as guide 
that of all the other alew: but when once|forward, closing the door behind us. Imme- 
formed, it seems to possess the power of con- | diately we found ourselves in thick and almost 
tinued and increasing vegetation, even over| palpable darkness, the whole of our four lights 
rocks and stones, with only an occasional sup- | spre ad but a feeble radiance about us. Such 
ply of fluid. The propagation of minute vege -lis the height at this place that we were hardly 
table forms, like the increase of animalcules, is|able to discover the top; and, to see from 
effected, under favourable circumstances, with|one side to the other, was utterly impossible. 
a rapidity of development truly astonishing ;| From this place, extended several caverns, or, 
ind the most probable conjecture seems to be,|as travellers have named them, rooms, in 
that snow is not the natural situation of the/different directions. This part of the cave 
protococcus nivalis, but that, from its great|is called the First Hopper. The soil at the 
y of life, it not only preserves its vitality | bottom of the cave is very light, and strongly 


on that chilly and ungenial surface, but, during | impregnate d with salt. The sides and top 


tenacit 


the partial thaw ne of the snow, continues to!are formed of rock. We proceeded forward, 
iucrease and multiply. Ifsuch be the case, it | passing sé verel rooms on our right, and one 
Is easy to suppose how a wide expanse may belon our left, until we arrived at the Second 
covered with this red suffusion, during the dis Hopp r, a distance of four miles from the 
solving and occasional flowing of the snowy|mouth. About a mile in the rear of this, was 
waters Wien once established among the pointed out to us by our culde, the place 
eternal snows of the north, it becomes more|where the celebrated mummy was found, 
numerous than the sands of the ocean: and,! which is now exhibiting in the American mu- 
increasing in density from vear to vear, at last}seum of New York. It was found in asit- 
presents to the astonished and admiring navi-|ting posture, by the side of the cavern, en- 
gator a sight more surprising in its reality than | ve lope dinamat, and in a comple te state of 
any of the fabled wonders of an Arabian tale. | preservation. 

In concluding our notice of this singular ‘“ We next entered the room denominated 
subject, we may observe, that when the warmth the haunted chamber. It is nearly two miles 
of the returning sun has partially dissolved the|in length, twenty feet in height, and ten in 
surface of the snow, and thus contributed to! breadth, extending nearly the whole length 
the formation and development of these micro-|in a right line. The top is formed of smooth 
copical plants, the vivifying power of the solar} white stone, soft and much resembling the 
iioht, aided by some pt culiar and as yet un- plastering ofa room. 
known property belonging to the natural “There is a small quantity of water con- 
whiteness of the snow itself, is highly influ-|stantly (though almost imperceptibly) falling 
ential in the production of the beautiful colour |from the above, which, in the course of ages, 
by which they are distinguished. {has worn from the stone at the top, some beau- 
; a tiful pillars, which extend to the bottom of 

THE KENTUCKY CAVERN. ithe room. They have the appearance of be- 

The following description of a remarkable |ing the work of art. In one of them, there is 
natural curiosity, situated in the county of|formed a complete chair, with arms, which 
dmonston, in Kentucky, is abridged from a| has received the name of arm chair. 
letter written by a correspondent of the New-) “By this side is a clear pool of water 


strongly impregnated with sulphur. The sides 


nus, were found by Captain Parry flourishing); ‘In the month of December, 1826, the of the room are likewise elegantly adorned 
under the snow at the very farthest limit of writer, in company with another gentleman,!with a variety of figures, formed from the 


vegetation. 
The extraordinary phenomenon of red snow 


being on his way from Louisville to Nash-|stone at the top, and coming down upon the 
. ville, took occasion to visit this cave. Its, sides of the cavern, like icicles in the winter, 


observed by Captain Ross and our other arctic entrance was ina steep declivity of a hill.|from the eves of buildings, the reflection of 
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our lights upon them forming a most brilliant| 
appearance. At the end of this room, we de-! 

scended a kind of natural staircase, to the 
depth of near three hundred feet, in many 
places affording only room for one person to! 
proceed. Here we found a beautiful stream 
of pure water, winding its way along between 
the rocks. ‘The situation of this part of the 
cavern is rendered really awful, from its be- 
with a variety that! 
travellers have given it. The portrait of his 
satanic majesty is painted here upon the rock, | 
and a large flat stone, resting its corners upon 
four his dining table. <A 
short distance from this, is a place said to be 
his forging shop. Onthe whole they are ad-| 
mirably calculated to frighten the cowardly. 
We return to the main and resume 
our course, climbing over rocks that had evi- 
dently fallen from above, and passing a num- 
ber of and left. With 
much exertion, we 
minated the six 
six rooms or caverns 


ing associated of names 


others, is called 


cavern, 


rooms on our right 
corners, In consequence of 
taking different 
Not having time to examine these. 
we proceeded to the first water fall, about 
two miles further, over a Jevel plain. The 


here 
directions. 


track of persons who might have pre ceded 
for ages, were as plainly visible in the 
as when first made. ‘There is no air stirring 
that would move the slightest fi 
vent the impression 
maining tor centuries. 
“We 


city, 


sand 
ather, or pre- 


of a footstep from re- 


now directed our course to the 
further. A 


of the cave 


chiet 
lar re hill 


would have 


about one mile 


situated in the centre 


exhibited a most commanding prospe ct, if the 
darkness had not obstructed our vision. One 
of us, however, standing upon the top, witha 


lieht stationed at different parts ¢ f-its base, 


obtained a novel and interesting view of the 


cavern. The re is an echo here that is very 


powerful, and we improved it with a song, 
much to our gratification. We started for- 
ward again, travelling over a plain of two 


‘ 
miles extent, and about the 
over the rocks and hills, when we 
the second water-fall. The 
ed into a pit below of 
circumstance 


same distance 
arrived at 
water here dash- 


depth. A 


that had nearly 


linmense 
occurred here, 
proved fatal to one of us. 

pit are 


The sides of the 
formed of loose rocks, and we amused 
ourselves by rolling them down, 
hear them strike the bottom. is the 
depth of it, that a minute elapsed before we 
could hear them and the sound but 
very faint. One of our party venturing too 
near, forthe purpose of rolling a stone, started 


the foundation on which he 


Such 


strike, 


stood, and 


was 
precipitated down about twenty feet, with 
the tumbling stones, but fortunately a pro- 


jecting rock saved him from destruction. 


This put an end to all our amusements ; and 


being much fatigued with a travel of twenty-| 
four hours on foot, and seeing no fairer pros- | 


pects of finding the end, than when we com- 
menced, we concluded to return. We ac- 
cordingly took up our line of march, returning 
the way we came. 


After being forty-two hours 
absent from the 


light of day, we again found 
ourselves at the mouth of the cavern. and gave 
ourselves up toa refreshing sleep. 


lof an arrow 


reached the place deno-\|" 


in order to} 


*‘ There area number of pits of great de »pth, | great velocity. By recent experiments, it appears that 


in different parts of the cave, 
necessary to be very careful in exploring it. 
There is danger, also, of taking some unex- 
plored room, and bec oming so lost as not to 
be able to find the way out. This is, however, 
obviated by the precaution th it has been taken 
as far as has been explored, to place the figure 
at the entrance of every room, 
pointing to the mouth of the cave. Care should 
always be taken to preserve the lights, as 
it would be impossible for any one to find the 
way back in darkness, farther than the first 
hopper. We found the names of ladies in- 


iscribed at the farthest points we reached, and 


our guide remarked that they were the 
courageous visiters he had. 


most 
Krom three miles 


from the mouth, the sides and top of the ca-| 


vern are covered with a remarkable quantity 
of bats, hanging down from the top in the 
form of bee hives, from two or three feet thick. 
hey are in a torpid state, and are seldom 
known to fly. Thereare about twenty differ- 
ent rooms that have been discovered, and but 
three of them that have been explored to the 
end. ‘This vast cavern is apparently hollow 
beneath, from the sound that is made by walk- 
ing through many of the rooms. It 
probably take months to explore 


would 
and which re- 
discovered. The moving of some 
few obstructions, at a trifling expense, and 
lie ide the cavern, would enable a stage to 
go with safety to the second water-fall, a dis- 
tance of fifte en *__. Vew Ene. Vag. 
HOWITT’S BOOK OF THE 


(Sere Pace 103, Vor. | 


The following animated 


all the rooms that have 
on to be 


been, 


! 
muies. 


EASOYS 


delineation is part of tee 


Chapter on 


| SEPTEMBER 

The trees are beginning to change « ur, th 
orchards are ; fluent of me irs, plums and apples: and 
the hedges are filled with the abundance of their wild 
produce, crabs, black glossy clusters of privet, bue 


thorn, and elder-berries, which furnish the farmer with 


a cordial cap on his return from market on a winter’s 
eve, and blackberries, reminding us of the Labes in 


the Wood. 


Their little hands and pretty lips 
With bla » dyed; 

And when they saw the darksome nicht, 
They sate the 


“The hedg 


fusion of scarlet be 


sberries wer 


m down 


ind crv 
erows are also brightened with a pro 
rries of hips, haws, honeysue sles, 
iburnum and bryony. The fruit of the mountain-as!] 


woody night-shade, and 


I. 
wild-service ts truly be 
nor are the violet-hued sloes a 


autiful, 
nd bullaces, or the crim- 
son, Massy excrescences of the wild rose-tree insigni- 


ficant objects amid the autumnal splendours of th 


| Waning year. 


“ Notwithstanding the 
weather 


decrease of the day, the 


of this month 1s, for the most part, splendidly 
calm ; 


and nature, who 


moment to display 


knows the most favourable 
all her works, has now instructed 
the gossamer spider to hang its silken threads on 
gorass, We behold its innumerable 


filaments glittering with dew in the 


every blade of 


morning, and 
sometimes, such is the immense quantity of this se- 


cretion that it may be seen floating in a profusion of 


tangled webs in the air; and covering out 
we walk in the fields, as with cotton. These little 
creatures, the gossamer spiders, it has long been known, 
have the faculty of throwing out several of their 
threads on each side, which serve them as a balloon to 
| buoy them up into the air. With these they sail into 


| the higher regions of the atmosphere, 


clothes, as 


| ascend, 
| electrical, 


}a sound disturbs the 


to the end of 


or return with | | simp| e inhabitants ! 


which make it| the spider and its web are ni yt, as it was supposed, ot 


| less specific gravity than the air, and by that means 
The phenomenon has been supposed to be 
but this is doubtful. It yet requires ex 
planation. 

‘There is now a brightness of the sky, and a dia 
phanous purity of the atmosphere, at once 
and delightful. We remark with astonishment how 
perfectly and distinetly the whole of the 
sive landscape lies in varied, 


| surprising 


most exten 
solemn beauty before us 
, that not 
sunny solitude, save perhaps the 
clapping of pigeons’ wings as they rise from the stub- 


while, such is the reposing stillness of nature 


bles. ‘The clearness of vision may partly arise 


from 
from the ground at 
this dry se ason, and partly from the e ye being relieved 


from the intensity of spl 


the paucity of vapour ascending 


ndour with which it is op 


what it may, the fact 
has not escaped one of our most beautiful poets : 


pressed in summer; but be it 


There is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 
Which through the summer is not heard nor seen, 


As if it could not be, as if it had not been. 


‘Now it is delightful mountains. Moun 
heart leaps up at the very word! 
here is a charm connected 


among 
ins! how one’ 
with mountains so pow 
erful, that the merest mention of them, the merest 
<etch of their magnificent features kindles the ima- 
at once into the bosom 
Hlow the mind ts filled 
Ilow the inward eye is fixed 
on their silent, their sublime, their everlasting peaks! 
How our heart bounds to the music of then 
cries—to the tinkle of their eu 


of their cataracts. How imspiring are the odours that 


gination, and carries the spirit 


of their en 


hanted regions 


with their vast solitude! 


solitary 
hing rills, to the sound 





reathe from the upland turf, from th rock-hung 
lower, from the hoary and solemn pine; how beautiful 
t sf ehts and shadows thrown abroad, and that 
fine, trar rent haze which is diffused over the valleys 
id | er siopes as over ist, inimitable picture. 
* At this season ot the year the ascents of our own 
mounta ns are become most practicable. ‘The heat of 
er has dried up the moisture with which winter 
\ turate the spon turf of the hollows; and tl 
atric ere, clear and settled, admits of the most ex 
tensive prospects. Whoever has not ascended our 
mou litt of 1] yf tl eaut 
j I W he er ha t «] 1 irlong ar } +} 
cents a seen the trembil n n-fl er t! 
lowin ss, the richiy ti ens at his feet 
nd scented the fresh aroma of the uncultivated soc 
ind of the spicy shrubs; and heard t bleat of th 
tlock acre t sol e dthe wild erv o 
t " i-plover, the 1 en, or the gle; and seen 
the rich and russet hues of distant slopes and eminen- 
ces, the livid gashes of ravines and precipices, tl 
white glittering line of  talling waters, and the 
cloud tumultuously whirling round the lofty summit ; 
nd then stood panting on that summit, and beheld the 
clouds alternately gather and break over a thousand 
lant peaks and ridges of every varied hue,—but a 
t as iges of eternity ; and cast his gaze ove 
kes and torests, and smoking towns, and wide lands, 
o the very ocean, in all their gleaming and reposing 
beauty, knows nothing of the treasures of pictor: 


wealth which his own country 


possesses, 


But when we let loose the imagination from even 
these splendid scenes, and give it tree charter to range 
through the far more glorious ridges of continental 


mountain 


s, through 


is it possessed and 


pennines or Andes, how 


Alps, A 
absorbed by all the awful mag 
nificence of their scenery and character! The sky 


and inaccessible pinnacles, the 


Palaces where nature thrones 
Sublimity in tcy halls! 


the dark Alpin 


ces, the fe arful and ur 


» forests, the savage rocks and precipi 
ifathomable chasms filled with 
the sound of ever-precipitating waters; the cloud, the 
silence, the avalanche, the cavernous gloom, the ter 
rible visitations of heaven’s concentrated 
darkness and thunder; or the 
rushing streams, 


lightning 
sweeter features of living, 
flower and shrub, 
fresh spirit-elating breezes sounding through the dark 
pine grove; the ever-varying lights and shadows, and 


aerial hues; the wide prospects, and, above all, the 


” 


spicy odours of 
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THE FRIEND. 


cee : a 
For “The Friend.” (Gually adopted for truth by a large number,! lowers him in their estimation, the effect of 

An efficient part of the machinery set in and together with the apostacy in faith, eflected which he may keenly feel, though ignorant 
operation by the separatists, to subserve their the most extensive secession from the Society and innocent of the cause. But | apprehend 
leader and his cause, was private detraction. which has ever occurred ; including in its ope- in no period of the Society has the spirit of 
Frequent pilgrimages were performed through- ration, consequences the most lamentable, both detraction taken a wider range than within 
out the country by ministers. elders. and|"” relation to domestic happiness, the religious the last ten years, until many seemed to have 
others, in which the cus tomary hospitality of wellare of the mernbers, and the cause in which contracted a habit of backbiting, and were in 
Friends furnished the opportunity of sowing joe eee protessedly embarked. ; dange t of forgetting that there is such a virtue 
dedi of dinsctoem, whith resulted ie the! Who can contemplate the scene of devas-'as Christian charity. ‘The storm raised by 
final division of the Society in five yearly | tation and distress without perceiving that it is this, among other causes, has now subsided 
meetings. Those Friends who took an active! jfraught with deep instruction, and proclaims ajas regards us. It remains for us to draw 
part in resisting the measures of these re form. | fearful warning against the spirit of detraction’ \timely admonition from it. As the same 
ers, it is well known, were objects of their |'Fo maintain a just estimate of our civil and |causes will produce like etlects, we cannot 
peculiar dislike. No small share of policy | religious rights, and to exercise a proper vigi- jindulge with impunity in undermining the 
was resorted to in prosecuting their designs |!#5¢e respecting the use of power and influence, jreputation and worth of others ; the practice 
against such. Amongst strangers, it was ne-|!5 Hecessary for our own sakes, for the pre- jis. hateful and unmanly, and the measure 
cessary to approach the subject cautiously, eee rip be gg Praca ee we oe eee to us again. 
si oo , : entrusted with its affairs. 1atsuch to whom xe ties Of unity and friendship : 
enehemseees Se niece lmuch is committed, should remember, that one |and when once severed . 
events, to draw forth an opinion respecting is our Master, and all we are brethren ; that|stored. 


ire delicate, 
, cannot be easily re- 
In no other way can this insidious, 
them. When the ground appeared to be suf- their authority is not designed for personal ag-|but fatal enemy be excluded, but by personal 


ficiently cleared, the imaginary domination | igrandizement, but for edification, and should|watchfulness. ‘This kind goeth not out but 
and impositions of “the few,” were portrayed | € used with humility ; and that under the guid- | by prayer and fasting—a total abstinence from 
in vivid colours. Strange and improbable |®"¢e 0! the holy Spirit, all have the same right|every appearance of the evil of speaking dis- 
stories were detailed with a precision and to participate in the deliberations and conclu- respectfully and lightly ot eg r. The axe 
confidence, which made strong impression, |5!0S of the body, is also equally clear and|must be laid to the reot of the corrupt tree. 
and often gained credence in the minds of the |@¥dent. But if at any time we apprehe ‘nd| What I say unto you, I say unto all, that is to 
listeners. Persons in the station of ministers |OUrSelves aggrieved, or the interests of the}every one, wate h—watch and pray, lest ye 
of reconciliation, who in time past had been Society in danger, as God Is a God ot order | enter into temptation ; ré membering that 
instruments of good to others. and thus ob- and not of confusion in the churches, there | whatever may be our talents, spiritual gifts, or 
tained an saneniines over the feelings and |™ust be an orderly method by which we may {stations in the church, we are nothing without 
affections, forgetting the nature of the sacred be righted, and the Society preserved, That that charity which “ sufiereth long and is 
office, unhappily Jent their aid and influence this —— pieces aoa in —— oie ; pgs oP aps. eee not ps If, is 7 

snre; - a ‘ nd alousies, and |SUrmises and groundless Charges against our;pulled up, doth not behave itself unseemly 
ante ese ae ee friends, who are sound in prince iple, but may |seeketh not her own, is not eas ily provoke d, 
whom they did not hesitate to name as ene-|“lfler from us in judgment on some matters of| thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
mies to the richts and liberties of the Society. |S¢COdary importance, must, I think, be ad- a joiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
Occasionally these evil seedsmen mistook the | ™itted by every one who reflects upon the| believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
nature of the soil. and failed to produce the subject. To differ in © pinion on such matters, | dure th all things. And the same apostle 
fruit they desired. Some were slow in be-| Where both are honestly concerned to maintain | further says, * ‘| therefore, the prisoner of the 
lieving their suggestions; others were too |OUr tesumonies and doctrines, implies no more Lord, beseech you, that ye walk worthy of the 
well informed respecting both the character evil intention In one member than it does ane wherewith ye are called, with all 
of the assailants. and of those Friends whom the other. Each then has an equal right to | lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, 
they sought to asperse, to give place to them exercise his judgment in the fear of the Lord. | forbearing one another in love ; endeavouring 
even for an hour. But in many instances , Without being subjected to unkind treatment, |to kee p the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
fondness for something new, a restlessness 2"! the danger of having his place in the hearts | peace 
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under the restraints of order and sound go- of his friends destroyed, 7 ecret whispers and | — 
vernment, or a misplaced confidence in their |!#S!uations tending to detraction. 

ambitious instructors, led others to join in the Love and unity are essential to our existence |SOUND SCRIPTURAL VIEWS OF EARLY FRIENDS 


, DE- 
DUCED FROM THEIR PUBLIC PREACHING. 
Continued from page 407, Vol. 4 

prose slytize were stre *nuously exerted upon the [periodically whether it is maintained, and | Sermon preached ty Charles —— at the close of a 
junior members of the Society. The reor- whether its bane, talebearing and de traction, | Meeting in Grace-Church street, March 11, 1693. 
ganizers readily conceived that ine xperience, |are discouraged, and when any differences| The testimony which lives in my seul at this 
and the youthful fancy which eagerly grasps jarise, whether endeavours are used speedily \time, is unto the excellency of the love of God 
at novelty, could be more easily ensnared, \to end them. Were we to scrutinize impar-|in Christ Jesus ; 
than the cautious, deliberating, and ripened tially our individu: practice, such is our|prehensible and unspeakable, the love of the 
Christian: and while they endeavoured to|proneness to scan the failings ef others, per- | everlasting God through his beloved Son Christ 
destroy the influence and standing of the |haps but too few would find themselves wholly | Jesus ; whom, because of the hardness of the 
latter, the 'y directed their efforts towards, and clear of detraction in some form, and thus|hearts of men, and for want of understanding, 
claimed the young people as generally uniting |contributing according to their sphere, to jand ofa feeling heart, and of a perceiving 
with them, trusting that death would soon | weaker n the bond of Jove and unity. Possibly | mind, many of the children of men have not the 
remove the aged out of their way, who could |jone of the most insidious shapes in which this|knowledge of. Herein was the greatness and 
not be persuaded to renounce their old fash-| spirit seeks to gain its purposes, is in a kind \extensiveness of the love of God unto man- 
ioned habits and principles. But even in this|of confidential expression of concern to our Kind | in sending his Son into the world ; 
they were greatly mistaken. A large number | lintimate companions, respecting an abse nt |came from the bosom of the Father, “ that He 
of the younger members kept their ground \friend. Ilis sentiments on some occasion, | that knew no sin might be made sin for us, 
steadfastly, and could not be detached from|his conduct or motives, are freely canv assed | \that we might be made the righteousness of 
their elder Friends, either in principle or affec- |and censured ; and if it should spread no fur- lGod i 1 him.”? O the wonderful mystery of 
tion. Criminations, however unfounded, being | ithe sr, the parties in this way infuse a prejudice the incarnation of Christ Jesus! “ Great is 
frequently reiterated, were nevertheless gra- linto each other’s minds respecting him, which|the mystery of godliness; God manifest in 


revolutionizing scheme, and to take a hostile|as a religious body. And hence next to that | WITH RESPECT TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
attitude in relation to the disinterested friends | worship which is due to a gracious Creator, | 


and servants of the church. ‘The labours to |the Society has believed it necessary to enquire 


which love is indeed incom- 


who 
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hl 


in- 


He 
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the flesh.” The professors of this age have 
been strangely ignorant of it, and have been 
ready to reflect on those that admire it, and 
have a high esteem of it. 

But blessed be the Lord our God, that we 
can sav in truth, that we have an esteem of 
that one offering of the eternal Son of God, 
that we can say as the apostle did in his day: 
‘“ By one offering he hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified.” This is that which 
hath opened upon my soul this morning. The 
Lord God of glory, in this age and genera- 
tion, hath laid a necessity upon us to preach 
Christ under the denomination of a glorious 
light, for he is the light of the world, and the 
only Saviour, and so we are to have faith in 
him. 








The apostles made it their work to persuade 
the people from morning to evening, that Je- 
sus was the Christ, the true Messiah, that 
made a good confession before Pontius Pilate; 
and that he was crucified, died, and rose again, 
and ascended up into heaven, and sitteth at 
the right hand of God: and lives for ever to 
make intercession for us. This was the la- 
hour, travail, and exercise of the apostles, to 
preach Christ crucified and risen from the 
dead: “ But the Jews assembled with the 
chief priests and elders, to take counsel to- 
gether, and gave large money to the soldiers, 
saying: Say ye, his disciples came by night, 
and stole him away while we slept.” This! 
was the labour of the apostles and servants of 
the Lord, to persuade the people, in their day, | 
that Jesus was the Christ; and that after he| 
was crucified and died, he was risen from the 
dead: but the Jews, the Seribes, and Phari- 
sees, they did oppose this; and said he was 
not the promised messiah. But in process 
of time, through the powerful preaching of 
the gospel, the children of men did receive! 
and believe this testimony, that Jesus was the | 
Christ, the eternal Son of God, and only Sa-| 
viour. And when the enemy could no longer 
withstand that belief—when it came over the 
nations—then the people were turned about, 
and thenthere was an admission of that be- 
lief that Jesus was the Christ ; and many con- 
tented themselves with the name of 
Christ, and with a profession of the word, 
without the power. 

But the Lord of glory hath raised a people | 
in this age and generation, as instruments 
that might show forth the power and coming} 
of our Lord Jesus Christ spiritually ; not there- 
by denying or not in the least opposing his! 
manifestation bodily, which died without the 
gates of Jerusalem ; for this was the end of 
his manifestation: “ For this purpose,” saith | 
the apostle, “‘ was the Son of God manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil.” | 

So that now, friends, that which opens and 
lives in my soul, and that which I have to say | 


bare 


| 
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ginning with God. All things were made by 
him: and without him was not any thing 
made that was made. In him was life, and 


|that life was the light ef men, and the light 


shined in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not. There was a man sent 
God whose name was John: 


from 
the same came 
for a witness of the light, that all men through 


him might believe. He was not that light, 
but was sent to bear witness of that light: 
that was the true light that lighteth every 


man that cometh into the world. He was in 
the world, and the world was made by him, 
and the world knew him not. He came to 
his own, and his own received him not; but 
as many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, to them 
that believe in his name.” 

Did the apostle John, that gave testimony 
of Christ, as the light of the world, oppose his 
appearance in that body that was prepared for 
him of the Father to do his will in? No, no 
more than the apostle Paul, who preached his 
spiritual appearance and manifestation, op- 
posed his bodily appearance, and being mani- 
fest in flesh, when he saith: “ The grace of God 
which brings salvation, hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righte- 
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preached and declared ; and how shameless is 
it for any to misrepresent or falsely charge us 
with the contrary, since we have gone throug 

many exercises, and suffered many persecutions, 
bufletings, and imprisonments, for declaring 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus; so that ifin 
this life only we had hope, we were of all 
men most miserable ; and if Christ be not risen 
from the dead, our preaching is vain, and your 
faith is also vain.” 

We have spoken the truth according to the 
Scriptures of truth, yet how have the children 
of men been prejudiced against us ; how many 
have been bewildered and led into error, and 
into misapprehension, concerning what we 
have plainly declared among you. 


And now, to give a little ease to my spirit, I 


; would speak something briefly to you. Let 


ously, and godly in this present world.” No! 


more do we deny or oppose Christ’s bodily 
appearance, who died without the gates of Je- 
rusalem; though we are misunderstood and 
misrepresented, by many in this generation. 
The Lord in mercy by his heavenly power 
remove this misunderstanding, and take away 
this vail from the hearts of the children of 


men; and so bring them to asense and know-| 


ledge of the spiritual appearance of Christ 
Jesus, and the blessed end of his coming in 
that blessed body, wherein he suffered, and 
“tasted death for every man ;” not that any 


man might live in sin, because he died a sa-! 


crifice for sin: ** He did not die for sin, that 
men should live in sin, but that they might 
die to sin and live to God.” So likewise we 
do not preach any thing opposite to Christ’s 
appearance inthat blessed body who was “God 
manifest in the flesh,” for therein he wrought 
salvation for us. ‘ He is the Captain of our 


salvation, and was made perfect through suf- 


ferings. He is the first begotten of the dead, 
the Prince of the kings of the earth, that hath 
loved us, and cleansed us from our sins in his 


own blood.” 


the love of God in Christ Jesus, extended to 
you, affect your hearts. If you are in the living 
sense of this love, it will engage you to live in 
obedience and subjection to this heavenly light, 
by which you were “ brought out of darkness, 
and redeemed from iniquity, to be a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.”’ It will en- 
gage you to live to Christ that died for you ; 
and as you know a translation from the king- 
dom of darkness into the kingdom of God’s 
dear Son, you will reap the fruits and benefits 
of his death, resurrection and ascension, and 
intercession at God’s right hand. 


The Lord God of heaven and earth open all 
your hearts, that while you have a little time, 
and are on this side the grave, and on this side 
eternity, you may serve the Lord in your gene- 
ration, and fulfil his blessed will, and finish the 
work which he bath given you todo ; that you 
may glorify the name of the Lord God of hea- 
ven and earth, who is worthy of all praise, 
glory and renown, worship, love, service, and 
obedience, who is God over all, blessed for ever 
and ever. Amens 


Part of the prayer after sermon. 


Let us hearken to thy counsel, and turn at 
thy reproof ; and let sorrow take hold of their 
hearts that have rejected thy favours and mer- 
cies. O! give repentance unto life, that thy 
wrath may not wax hot against the nation, and 
the inhabitants thereof; and that thy fury and 
jealousy may not consume and burn them up. 
O! make them sensible of the sins that have 
been committed, and of the misery they have 


deserved ; that they may come to thee for 


The Lord open the understanding of the) 
. » ' 
children of men, that they may come to know 


the excellency of his life and love! When the 


Lord comes to open and manifest to the} Christians, but make us Christians indeed, true 


children of men, his great love, in sending 
‘his Son out of his bosom, in the fulness of 
time, to die for us: (for Christ had a being 
before the world began;) when men’s eyes 


' 


pardon and reconciliation with thee, through 

the Lord Jesus Christ. ; 
And let not any content themselves with a 

bare profession of Christ, and the name of 


Israelites, in whom there is no guile. We pray 
thee, to let the power of godliness shine forth 
in our hearts and lives. Let none be found 
among us that crucify to themselves the Son of 


and demonstrate to you at this time, is this :|and hearts, I say, are wonderfully opened to) God afresh, and put him to open shame; and 
that the Lord God of heaven and earth, hath | see this love of God, then their hearts will be} trample upon the blood of the covenant, and 


raised up a people in our day, to preach | melted and broken, and their prejudices re-| do despite to the Spirit of grace. 


. . | 
Christ under that denomination, that the ser-| 
vants of the Lord preached Christ in former | 


days, ages, and generations. They gave tes-| 


moved, and they will be brought to the obe- 
dience and service of God. 


Bring such, we beseech thee, to true re- 
pentance, as have made light of Christ and sal- 


' We own the doctrine of the life and death, | vation, that they may seek thee whilst thou 
timony on this wise: “Inthe beginning was] resurrection and ascension, and intercession of} mayest be found, and call upon thee while thou 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and| Christ Jesus ; and for any to say we deny this,| art near. Glorious God of life and love! thine 
the Word was God: the same was in the be-|how inconsistent is it with what we have! eye is over all thy people at this time, and their 
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and the living 


condition is known to thee ; 
sense which thou hast given thy servants of the 
state and condition of thy people, makes them 


humble mourners before thee, and doth bow 


down their spirits in thy sight. 


O Lord God of glory! let not thy wrath 


and indignation break forth like fire against the 
people of this land ; but look down with an eye 
of compassion from the throne of thy glory, and 
make bare thy victorious arm, and make them 
a willing people in the day of thy power ; that 
they may be moved and excited to repent, 
and turn to thee, and cease from their vain 
conversation, and serve thee in sincerity, and 
in the beauties of holiness. 
life quicken them that are dead in sins and 
trespasses, and remove thie stupidity, darkness, 
and ignorance of those that are strangers to 
thee, and know not the things that belong to 
their peace: and open their hearts and minds, 
that they may know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 

Lord God of glory! we do thankfully ac- 
knowledge thy wonderful care over us, and 
love towards us, and to all the children of men ; 
and we desire to offer to thee praise and 
glory, through Christ Jesus the Son of thy 
love, who art worthy of all honour, glory, and 


renown, power, blessings, and praise, who art| 


God over all, blessed for ever aud ever. Amen. | 
—ae 
Selected for ‘‘ The Friend 


THE FAITH OF ABR AHA M. 


‘Take now thy son, thy only son Isaac, whom thou lovest 
and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a} 
burnt offering wy one of the mountains, which I will tell thee 
of.” Gen. XXxiL. 


Slow rolled the morning mists away, 
And richly glowed the eastern skies, 
When distant far the patriarch viewed 
Moriah’s lofty mount arise. 


Beside him, gay and blithesome, walk’d 
The child of promise, son of joy ; 
Abraham beheld with mournful eyes 
The smiles of the unconscious boy, 


As gay he pluck’d the suromer rose, 
And from its bosom brush’d the dew, 
Or laughing in his heart-felt glee, 

O’er the green meadows lightly flew 


The father sick’ning turns away, 

*Tis nature pleads within his heart; 
But faith resumes its wonted sway, 
And far all murmuring thoughts depart. 


It is my son, my only son, 

On whom my expectations rest, 
The child of Sarah, fondly loved, 
In whom all nations shal! be blest. 


But how (would unbelief suggest, ) 
If he to death becomes a prey? 

Not so—the patriarch fondly cries— 
*Tis God commands and I obey! 


They reach Moriah’s lofty height, — 
The beauteous boy in w onder cries, 
“ My father, lo! the fire and wood, 
But where’s the lamb for sacrifice?” 


A pang pervades the father’s heart, 
He striyes, a starting tear to hide; 
The weakness past, he cries, my son, 
God will himself a lamb provide. 


Firmly he builds the altar there, 

The wood is laid, his son is bound, 

The glittering knife is rais’d—when, lo! 
A sudden glory shines around : 


Let the spirit of 


** Lay not thy hand upon the lad, 
(A voice in heavenly accent cries 
For now | know thou fearest God, 
Since thou hast not from sacrifice 
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Withheld thy Son, thy only Son.”— 
Abram with wonder and delight | 


Looks up, and in the thicket near, While with respect to the pas st, whatever 
A struggling ram appears in sight. jmay have been our deficiencies, we have 
| maintained a constant solicitude to render the 
| pages of this Journal acceptable to all classes 
| of its readers, we are afresh animated, on en- 
| tering upon a fifth volume, in the hope, that 
|our future exertions will at least not fall 
{short of, or be less successful, than the pre- 
}ceding ; and the more especially, as we have 
|the renewed assurance 





Did I not trust, God would provide 

A lamb? the faithful patriarch cries ; 
And then, with grateful, joyful heart, 
He offer’d it for sacrifice. 

Whilst we applaud the patriarch’s faith, 
Which did on Israel’s God rely, 

Let us with wonder and with love 
Turn to the Mount of Calvary. 

that our literary co- 
| adjutors will not relax in their valuable co-op. 
|peration. As an evidence of this desire, to 
| meet the wishes and the taste of our patrons, 
God gave his Son, his only Son, la new and beautiful set of types w ill be em- 
For us to bleed, by murd’rous hands ; | ploye d. ‘The index to Vol. LV. is in the hands 


And shall we murmur to resign . ; 2 
| " . ¢ , . , . vs . 
Siuce Rentt Gnd, tei er eat | of the printer, and will shortly be forwarded 
| to subscribers. 


Ab! no, his faithfulness we'll trust, | 


There for our sins the Lamb of God 
Endured reproach, contempt, and pain, 
And, wond’rous love! for rebels there, 


A spotless sacrifice, was slain. 


Nor wish, nor dare to disobey, oe 
For he who gave our dearest joys, | A friend has obligingly furnished us with 
Surely has right to take away. jan extract of a letter to him from his brothe T, 


| de ited Richmond, Indiana, which both for the 
|information relating to Indiana Yearly Meet- 
The following incident relates to two ry then in session there, and the afflicting 
voured ministers. dear to the recollection of| account of the sudden death of an individual, 
many in this country, to wit: Deborah Darby | extensively known in this city and neighbour- 
and Rebecca Young, of England; who visited | hood, will be interesting to our readers. 
America in gospel love, about forty years ago. 10 mo. 3, 1831. 
R. “We spent an hour on Seventh day with 
«Last week, papers to the following pur-| | Jona. and Hannah Backhouse, who were ac- 
, port were distributed through the town of companied here from Cincinatti by Isaac 
Whitby, in Yorkshire, England. Bonsall and his son. Isaac was cheerful, but 
: ‘Wurray, 25th of 8th mo. 1804, | had been very poorly since he wasat my house 
‘Friends intend to hold a meeting for wor-|!#st winter. He was twice at meeting yester- 
ship, at the theatre, at six o’clock to-morrow \day, and preparing to go this morning, when 
evening, when the company of those who in-| he died almost instantly. 
cline to attend will be acceptable. 


For “ The Friend.” 


| « We attended two meetings yesterday, 
ach of three hours, and have just returned 


‘Accordingly, at six on Sunday evening, |‘ 
from the first sitting of the yearly meeting, 


the theatre, in its various parts of boxes, pits, ; 
galleries, stages and side wings, was extremely which held five hours and a half. It is a very 
crowded, many being obliged to return for | large collection of Friends, and will probably 
want of room. At the appointed time, a female | | occupy more than the present week. Not less 
Friend, raised on the middle of the stage, de- than one thousand horses on the ground, and 
livered an appropriate discourse of three quar-| from two to three thousand persons, male and 
‘ters of an hour, on the Christian and moral! female. 
duties. She was followed by another sister,| “ Third day, evening. Our late friend Bon- 
who closed the whole with a pathetic prayer. | sall’s funeral was very numerously attended 
|The following lines were found attached to| this morning—we have since sat for five hours 
|the door of the theatre that evening:— |in meeting, got through the queries and state 
“ If, readers, you have time to spare, |of Society, upon which some most pertinent 
Turn o’er St. Matthew’s leaves— remarks were made.’ 
You'll find that once a house of prays r 


. Sea Isaac Bonsall, a minister in our religious 
ecame adadacno 1le Ves. 


| Socie ty, was seve ral years immediate ly prior 
| to the present incumbent, Steward of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, removed to the west- 
ern country in the course of last year, and 
was about sixty-six years of age at the time 
| of his death. 


“ But now, the times are altered quite, 
Oh reformation rare! 

This modern den of thieves, this night 

Became a house of prayer.” 


Married, at Friends’ Meeting, Pine street, on 4th 

| day, the 12th inst. Cuartes M. Morris, merchant, of , ; a 

this city, to Ann Jenxs, of Bucks county. Captain Valpey, at Eastport, Barbados, 
-_ Sept. 11th, reports that the number of lives 
__ Died on the morning of the 28th ult. after a severe| Jost in the late hurricane, is estimated at nine 
| illness of ten days, Witttam M. Wricurt, son of Ben- thousand : 

jamin Wright of Belmont county, state of Ohio, in ne 
| the twenty-third year of his age. Truly thy he ——$—$_$_$_$ 
| said—" In the midst of life we are in death.” 


| on the evening of the 11th. instant, Grorcr 
D. Jones, cabinet maker, of this city, aged 49 years. 
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